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that a man may claim to be released from the exactions upon 
his time and strength which interests outside of the usual 
vocation impose, Dr. Spofford showed no abatement of that 
remarkable physical and mental vitality which gave such 
emphasis to his career. 

With it all was a spirit of enthusiasm which made what 
he did the more effective. There was no task, however 
arduous, that he shrank from undertaking if it came to him 
as a duty, and the energy and fidelity which he displayed in 
the service of the Society were a source of inspiration to his 
associates and a substantial benefit to the organization. In 
spite of his more than four score years, Dr. Spofford 's range 
of interest did not become contracted and he accorded new 
ideas and new methods a heartiness of reception, which us- 
ually marks only that period when the ardor of youth is 
dominant. 

He gladly gave his time to assist those engaged in historical 
research and placed at their disposal the ready reference 
volume of that wonderful memory which was especially full 
on the source materials of American history. 

As an officer of this Society, as a capable and earnest 
worker, as a source of inspiration and encouragement to 
others, Dr. Spofford gave a service to the Society, which has 
contributed in a large measure, to whatever success it has 
attained. It is, therefore, with a feeling of real loss, that 
his associates in the Columbia Historical Society place on 
record this statement of Dr. Spofford 's service in this one 
department of the activities of a busy, a useful and a worthy 
life. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
By CHARLES H. BUTLER. 
(Read before the Society, January 12, 1909.) 
Looking at the last edition of " Who's Who in America" 
we find the following biographical item. 

"Spofford, Ainsworth Band, chief asst. librarian of Con- 
gress; Gilmanton, N. H., Sept. 12, 1825; Son of Rev. L. A. 
and Grata (Rand) S. ; classical education from private tutors 
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(LL.D. Amherst, 1882) ; Married 1852 Sarah P. Partridge, 
of Franklin, Mass. (now deceased). Book-seller and pub- 
lisher, Cincinnati; associate editor Cincinnati Daily Com- 
mercial 1859-61; first asst. librarian of Congress, 1861-4; 
librarian-in-chief, 1864-97; since then chief Asst. Librarian. 
Editor Catalogues of the Congressional Library; Annual 
American Almanac, 1878-89; edited with others, Library 
Choice Literature (10 volumes), Library Historic Characters 
and Famous Events (10 volumes), Library of Wit and 
Humor (5 volumes), Author: Practical Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Rules, 1884; A Book for all Readers— -an aid to 
collection, use and preservation of books, and the formation 
of libraries, 3d edit. 1905; numerous articles in reviews and 
cyclopaedias, lectures, etc. Residence: 1621 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, D. C." 

To this modest statement, for, as is usual with items in 
publications of this nature, it was probably prepared or re- 
vised by himself, there must now be added : Departed this life 
at Holderness in his native State of New Hampshire on August 
11, 1890, thus ending a busy and a fruitful life — for Dr. 
Spofford 's life was a fruitful one, and how many of us would 
be glad indeed if we could be equally sure that when the 
final estimate shall be made of our lives they can be regarded 
as fruitful as well as busy. 

Dr. Spofford, who for many years before his death had 
been one of the unique figures of the National Capitol, will 
long be remembered not only for what he was, but for what 
he accomplished. 

My own personal acquaintance with Dr. Spofford did not 
commence until such a comparatively recent period that I 
have not the advantage of the older residents of the District, 
but the acquaintance of the past decade especially during the 
last lustrum, when it ripened into what I feel I may be 
privileged to call friendship, has made me sincerely regret 
that I had not sooner met and learned to know him. 

Most of the biographical facts therefore, which I now refer 
to are taken from records of his life, many of them from 
his own reports and statements made to me by his friends of 
longer standing than myself. 
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"We are to listen to-night to some reminiscences of this event- 
ful life, from one who, as his faithful companion, as well as 
beloved daughter, can far better than any one else tell us of 
those incidents in his life, which will reveal to us his true 
and noble character; and, therefore, beyond brief references 
to a few events in order that they may not be wanting in the 
record, I shall have but little to say biographically, as all of 
his friends well know and are well acquainted with the leading 
incidents of his life. 

I shall, however, try in the time allotted to me, which is 
necessarily brief that it may not interfere with those who 
follow me, to refer to Dr. Spofford 's connection with the 
erection of the new building, and the passage of the copyright 
bill of 1870, which required two copies of every copyrighted 
book to be deposited in the Library of Congress. 

For many years prior to the completion in 1897, of its 
present commodious and attractive quarters, the Library of 
Congress occupied several rooms on the main floor of the 
Capitol about the center of the building, which since its re- 
moval have been subdivided into a number of committee 
rooms for the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Here it was that Dr. Spofford passed thirty-six years of 
his life — from 1861 to 1864 as assistant librarian, and from 
that time to 1897 as librarian-in-chief. During that period 
the library increased ten fold in number of volumes and the 
copyright business also increased in the same proportion, 
until Congress realized the necessity for larger and more 
suitable places for the accommodation and preservation of 
the valuable collection which had been amassed under Dr. 
Spofford 's direction, and for the transaction of the copyright 
business, which had developed in proportion to the literary 
development of this country, and provided for the erection 
of the National Library. 

It may safely be said that it was due to Dr. Spofford 's 
earnest and repeated appeals to Congress more than to any- 
thing else that this action was finally taken. Constantly 
thrown with members of both branches of the law-making 
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power of the nation he never lost an opportunity to remind 
them of the needs of the institution under his charge; and, 
as the constant dripping of water wears away the stone, so 
the constant references in his annual reports to Congress 
of the necessity for a suitable building, and his earnest and 
eloquent urging of the matter upon the members themselves, 
finally resulted in removing all opposition and in the passage 
of the legislation and the appropriations for the magnificent 
building, which is now known and familiar to the whole 
country as the National Library. 

While on this topic it may be interesting to refer to some 
passages in Dr. Spofford's reports bearing upon this subject. 
Prior to 1877 he had called the attention of Congress to the 
situation on several occasions and in his report for that year 
he refers to it again as follows : 

"The Librarian renews, for the sixth time, his earnest ap- 
peal through this committee to the judgment and patriotism 
of Congress, that this body will no longer permit the great 
collection of literature and art confided to its care to suffer 
injury and loss in its present narrow and inconvenient quar- 
ters. The space, which five years ago was too small for this 
Library, is now, through the accumulation of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand additional volumes, utterly inadequate, not 
only to store the books, pamphlets, maps, charts, engravings, 
and other works of art, but it is at times uncomfortably 
crowded by those persons laudably seeking to make the best 
use of its rich and overflowing stores. A new library building 
has become a positive and immediate necessity to furnish room 
for the readers, to say nothing whatever of room for the books, 
nearly seventy thousand volumes of which are now piled upon 
the floors in all directions. It is within the knowledge of the 
Librarian, and has formed a frequent subject of painful re- 
gret, that students, and especially ladies, are deterred from 
frequenting the Library of Congress because of the difficulty 
of procuring seats therein, while some schools of the city, 
whose pupils once resorted to its halls to examine the sources 
of English literature in volumes not elsewhere to be found, 
can no longer enjoy the possibility of such improvement. It 
is moreover well known to all who come to the Library that 
its own rules, adopted by the committee for the protection of 
students, are subject to compulsory violation, and that the 
measure of silence which should be enforced for the protection 
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of readers is rendered impossible for want of space in which 
members of Congress or other investigators can be isolated 
from the crowd of sight-seers which sometimes throng every 
public place within the Capitol. "The still air of quiet and 
delightful studies,' which should mark the halls of every li- 
brary becomes farther and farther removed from those of the 
Library of Congress with each advancing year. While it may 
be said in extenuation that it is no function of the Library of 
Congress to supply the public, whether residents of Washing- 
ton or the scholars of the country, with facilities for informa- 
tion, it cannot be forgotten that Congress has itself invited 
such frequentation by the liberal policy of accumulating a 
great library at the seat of government and throwing open its 
doors to all. It has also taken in charge the rich scientific 
library of the Smithsonian Institution as a probably perma- 
nent deposit, with the contingent responsibility of making its 
stores contribute to the diffusion of knowledge among men. 
And it would little comport with the theory or the practice of 
our popular institutions and form of government that any 
new bars should be placed in the path of the widest diffusion 
of intelligence. When it is considered that, from the nature of 
the case, the embarrassment of producing books and informa- 
tion from these accumulated heaps is constantly growing ; that 
Congress, by the act of 1870 requiring two copies of every 
publication protected by copyright to be deposited in the 
Library of the government, settled the question of its possible 
permanent shelter in the Capitol in the negative; that this 
building, overcrowded in all its departments, so that several 
committees have to occupy the same room, is crowded worst 
of all in the library department, to which no possible outlet 
or addition of room can be procured ; that the mere arithme- 
tical computation of the growth of the country's literature 
proves that space must be provided for a building at least 
two thirds the size of the Capitol, within the century; that 
there is no large capital in Europe in which the library of the 
government can be or is provided for under the same roof 
with its legislature ; that in our case, and in ours alone, there 
is added to the great government library the extensive and 
growing bureau of copyrights and copyright business for the 
whole country ; that the attempt to get along with this double 
difficulty has already produced great injury to the books, 
with partial exclusion from their benefits, and must ultimately 
curtail the usefulness of the Library to an incalculable degree ; 
that even if the remedy authorizing the new space to be pro- 
vided were immediately applied, some years must elapse be- 
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fore the requisite building accommodations could be com- 
pleted ; the case becomes one of such pressing emergency, not 
to say distress, that argument upon it should be unnecessary. 
Suffice to say that it scarcely becomes a government repre- 
senting a nation of such wealth, intelligence, and power to 
treat the assembled stores of literature and art of the country, 
which its own laws have caused to be gathered at the capital 
and thrown open to the people, with such indignity as to 
subject them to injury and destruction, or to equally repre- 
hensible exclusion from their benefits. Of the mode and 
manner of providing for the care and permanent preserva- 
tion of this treasury of knowledge, Congress is properly the 
sole judge ; but should another session of that body be suffered 
to pass without proper provision being in some way made 
for its protection, Congress will hardly be held to have dis- 
charged the trust reposed in it as the custodian of what 
President Jefferson called with prophetic wisdom the Library 
of the United States." 

Surely no abler nor more concise presentation of the cause 
could have been made. It should have produced speedier 
results than it did, and it was not until two decades had 
passed that the building, for which he strove so earnestly was 
finally completed and the library was at last transferred 
thereto. 

At last after the long and tedious delay which seems to be 
necessary for the fruition of all governmental matters of this 
nature, the appeal bore fruit. In 1878, Congress, by resolu- 
tion, instructed the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain and 
report the land value of the block upon which the Library is 
situated and in 1880 a joint select committee was appointed, 
which recommended the immediate erection of a separate 
building. 

The reports for the five following years are full of disap- 
pointment, almost discouragement. Bills were introduced, 
but the Librarian was obliged each year to record the fact that 
no progress had been made and that the bills which passed 
one house had failed to pass the other ; meanwhile the Library 
constantly increased and the accommodations constantly be- 
came more and more inadequate. In his report of 1886, 
however, he is able to refer to the act of April 15, 1886, as 
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the most gratifying event of the year. By its terms a site 
had been purchased to accommodate a building to contain 
over three million volumes and with space adequate for the 
ultimate erection of an annex to hold two million volumes 
additional. 

And so his great purpose was accomplished and the library 
for which he had done so much and with which he had been 
so long identified, was to be moved into the spacious build- 
ing, the erection of which was the result of his years of labor 
and endeavor, and he might well regard it as a triumph ; but 
Dr. Spofford 's real triumph was yet to come, for as "he that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city" so now 
he was called upon to perform a great act of self-sacrifice 
and devotion to duty. That he accomplished it in a truly 
noble manner is evidenced by the testimony of all his col- 
leagues. Beholding and realizing the consummation of the 
great desire that had ruled his life for thirty-six years, he 
was obliged to see that realization pass from under his control 
to that of another. Even though he well knew that, at his 
advanced age, and with all the different and more extensive 
duties that would devolve upon the librarian under the 
changed conditions, it would be impossible for him to assume 
and discharge those duties, and even though the position as- 
signed to him was one of high honor and dignity, it took a 
man of strong nerve and of high order of moral courage, not 
only to accept the altered situation, but also to fill his new 
position with the same high sense of duty that had ever 
actuated him while in the higher position of librarian-in- 
chief. 

To my mind Dr. Spofford in entering the new building and 
assuming his duties as assistant librarian, while another oc- 
cupied the post which he had so long ably filled, resembles 
the return of John Quincy Adams to the House of Repre- 
sentatives after he had been President in order that he might 
best serve the cause of the right of petition. 

To neither of these men did the fact that he had once 
occupied a higher position present any obstacle to his mind 
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in carrying out his purpose of being where, in his opinion, 
he could do the most good ; and like Mr. Adams, Dr. Spofford 
continued at his post until the hand of death was laid upon 
him. True indeed, it came not upon him as suddenly as it 
did on Mr. Adams, but the warning came while he was at 
the post to which he had been faithful for so many years, 
and to which, although in feeble health, he afterwards 
returned, though for but a short time, in order that he 
might give every moment left to him to do the work that he 
loved so well and to which he had so earnestly devoted himself. 
The spirit of devotion and duty that seemed to actuate his 
every motive also endeared him to all with whom he was asso- 
ciated; and the affection felt for him by his colleagues, and 
which found utterance after he was gone in many forms, is 
perhaps best shown in the following extract from the remarks 
of one who not only from the time that he first entered upon 
the office which he now fills with so much ability and grace 
was Dr. Spofford 's chief but also his friend until that friend- 
ship was transformed by death into an affectionate memory. 

"But to us, his associates, it was not his memory, but cer- 
tain traits, which signified; the former was a phenomenon 
of curious interest, the latter were qualities personally affect- 
ing. I need only name them: His ardor, his devotion, his 
patience, his steady fortitude, his essential sweetness, his 
fundamental simplicity. The severe trial of these in his 
latter years left them unimpaired. They continued even 
through the closing months, when activity must have meant 
effort, and effort, pain. Never once within my rememberance 
did he utter an expression that rendered our recent tasks more 
difficult, although the purpose of these must have been to 
him in many respects indifferent, and although they neces- 
sarily involved some temporary neglect of considerations as to 
the development of the collections which he held sacred. 

1 i To give over to another the accustomed reins of authority 
is at no time easy; to give them over at the moment when 
the institution is emerging from a pinched and narrow to a 
spacious and glorious life; emerging from the life which has 
been a struggle to the opportunities for which one has strug- 
gled ; to give them over then, and with them the prestige and 
the privilege of the office; such a surrender is hard indeed. 
The man, who like Dr. Spofford, can make it without a mur- 
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mur, before or after, is of incredible rarity. The man of his 
years who, having for two generations been chief executive, 
cannot merely subordinate, but endear himself to his suc- 
cessor, and never waver in fidelity to the institution nor in 
enthusiasm for its interests— such a man has achieved a feat 
beside which mere feats of memory are of trivial moment. 

"With him, however, this was not a feat, but nature; the 
ordinary expression of a nature absolutely loyal, consistently 
unselfish, enduringly childlike. It will be a sad day for any 
profession, when such a nature is referred to as merely 
'quaint,' as if an anachronism. Particularly will it be a sad 
day for our profession with its present stress upon system and 
mechanism. The age, indeed — our calculating age requires 
these; the masses of material to be dealt with, the number 
and variety of needs to be met, the demand that they be met 
with promptness and precision. System and mechanism are 
now necessary auxiliaries; but they cannot be substitutes. 
And I, associated with them, under duty to promote them, 
shall not cease to be grateful for the nine years which have 
given me near contact with one who signified so much and so 
deeply without regard to them. To me, indeed, Ainsworth 
Spofford was more than an individual ; he was an institution. 
And with him the continuity has been broken, an order has 
passed, for which no 'new order,' however efficient, can com- 
pensate. ' ' 

Yes. The Library of Congress may and should be consid- 
ered as Dr. Spofford 's monument. It can truly be said that 
the fact that it was built and filled with books is due more 
to him than to any other single individual. Doubtless there 
were many others whose efforts contributed to the result but 
to him must be accredited the greatest efforts, of longest 
duration, and with greatest results at the most critical periods. 
Let it not be said that even if he had not worked as he did 
for that building which has done so much for arts and letters 
in this country that sooner or later some building equally 
as beautiful would have been — must have been — built, be- 
cause the ever increasing number of volumes and the ever 
increasing need for space occupied by them in the Capitol 
would have compelled Congress to have provided a building 
for them elsewhere. If that can be said of Dr. Spofford 's 
efforts for the erection of the National Library it can be 
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equally said that the credit should not be given to Morse 
for the discovery of the telegraph, to Edison and Bell for 
the telephone, to Dr. Morton for the use of anaesthetics; for, 
undoubtedly, had they not first brought those benefits to 
mankind into practical use some one else would have done 
so. And so as when the sightseer in St. Paul's asks where 
is the monument to the memory of its Architect, the inscrip- 
tion "Si monumentum requiris, circumspice" bids him to 
look around and he will behold it, even so when any one 
asks where is the monument to Ainsworth Rand Spofford, 
he too can be told to look at the great National Library 
building and there behold it. 

There are many forms of monuments to those who have 
left this earth, some especially designed, and devoted ex- 
clusively to the memory of the departed, others, which are 
not dedicated to the memory of any one in particular, still 
owing to his connection with them cannot fail to recall to mind 
some particular person. Monuments like these are tangible; 
but there are others, that are intangible — simple memories 
lingering in the hearts of those who wait. Dr. Spofford has 
many such monuments. One little incident in his life recalls 
his memory to one circle of his friends, one in which he 
formed an important link. He was of course a member of 
the Round Table from the time that the present librarian 
first conceived the idea, the realization of which has done so 
much good in making and creating friendship in this busy life 
of officialdom. The question, perhaps almost too trivial to 
mention on an occasion of this nature, arose as to whether the 
bread and butter plate should be on the right hand or on the 
left. Fifteen or sixteen were present so a vote was suggested 
and taken, all but one voted for the left, and that one voted 
for the right, whereupon he who sits where McGregor always 
sits stated that as only fifteen votes had been cast for the 
left and Dr. Spofford had voted for the right it was the 
unanimous sentiment of the table that the right had it. There 
is no appeal from McGregor, but in this case no one wished 
to disturb his decision; and so it has been, so it is, and so I 
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think it always will be, that whenever a guest at that table asks 
which is his or her butter plate the answer is accompanied 
by the tale just told, and in this, as in a thousand other ways, 
is recalled the memory of that sweet presence, which for so 
long was a pleasant feature of our noon-day hour: and this 
custom, trivial as it is, is one of the many monuments which 
bear evidence of his life and the spell which he exerted over 
all those whom he loved and who cannot help loving and 
revering his memory. 

But not only does the Library Building itself bear evidence 
of Dr. Spofford 's life work, but so do its contents as well. 

Prior to 1870 there had been much confusion in the copy- 
right law business of the country; no less than twelve acts 
were passed between 1802 and that date. Persons seeking 
copyright were obliged to register their works in the offices 
of the Clerks of the United States Courts in the various cir- 
cuits and the records were transmitted at one time to the 
Secretary of State and at a later period to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

At various times the law required deposits of copies to be 
made with the Smithsonian Institution, with the Library of 
Congress, and for a short period there was no provision for 
any deposit. 

In 1870 a comprehensive act was passed by which the copy- 
right business was placed entirely under the charge of the 
Librarian of Congress, both as to the registration of the copy- 
right and the deposit of the copies for preservation. This 
was a great step forward both in simplifying the details con- 
nected with obtaining the copyright, and also in mating the 
proper provision for depositing the copies in the most ap- 
propriate place, both for preservation and general utility. 
In these respects the law is still in force. 

Dr. Spofford was largely instrumental in obtaining the 
passage of this act. Thoroughly familiar with all of the 
defects of the then existing system, he was not only able to 
point out these defects to the Committee, charged with the 
work of revising the copyright law, but he was also able to 
show them how they could best be remedied. 
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The great increase in the number of volumes, which the 
Library now contains, is largely due to this act of 1870 and 
to the work of Dr. Spofford in connection with its enactment 
by Congress. 

Dr. Spofford was constantly engaged in literary work dur- 
ing a period of more than half a century. As a young man 
in 1851 he issued anonymously a tract of fifty-four pages on 
"Higher Law tried by Reason and Authority' ' and his last 
recorded literary effort was one in 1907, when he read before 
the Columbia Historical Society of which he was so long a 
valued and honored member, his interesting paper on "Vir- 
ginia Three Hundred Years Ago." 

The bibliography of his work made under the supervision 
of Mr. Griffin, who for so many years was the bibliographer 
of the Library of Congress, and who since Dr. Spofford 's 
death has succeeded to his position as Chief Assistant Libra- 
rian, is divided into official and non-official work. The first 
part includes the annual reports, made by Dr. Spofford while 
he was Librarian-in-chief, and also a number of special re- 
ports, some of which have been already referred to as being 
largely instrumental in accomplishing the great purpose of 
Dr. Spofford 's life; it also includes the numerous catalogues, 
which were prepared under Dr. Spofford 's supervision, and 
in which preparation he personally participated, and in regard 
to one of these Mr. Griffin makes this note : 

"In the l Alphabetical Catalogue of the Library of Con- 
gress' published in 1864, the one desideratum of a large 
library, an alphabetical author catalogue, was finally secured. 
This catalogue, the first fruits of the service of Dr. Spofford 
on the staff of the Library, was in 1869 supplemented by a 
'Catalogue of the Library of Congress. Index of subjects/ 
in two volumes." 

It has been stated that in condensing the catalogue into one 
alphabetical classification, Dr. Spofford reduced it from 179 
alphabetical series. 

Among his official papers we also find in 1895 a special 
report touching a complete reorganization of the Library of 
Congress setting forth the facts involved in its growth from 
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1864 to 1895, and reporting on and recommending, the re- 
organization of the Library with special reference to the 
arrangement and distribution of books and the organization 
of the service, also making valuable suggestions in regard to 
the functions of the register of copyrights. His valedictory, 
so far as official literature was concerned, was his last report 
on the use of the Congressional Library, January 18, 1897. 

His non-official writings cover a wide and varied field and 
include magazine articles, pamphlets, encyclopedia articles, 
compilations and books. Naturally Dr. Spofford was fre- 
quently asked and called upon to speak on subjects relating 
not only to the Library with which he was so long connected, 
but also to matters appertaining to libraries in general, 
and much of his own literary work related to the material 
form in which literature is distributed and preserved. He 
wrote upon the different aspects of the book — its binding, its 
cover, how to preserve it, and how to make it most available 
to the reader. He wrote about libraries and how they should 
be built and managed. Many of the librarians of this country 
are indebted to him for the advice and instruction which they 
have received. 

As a compiler it is of course impossible to determine what 
his relative share was of the work compiled, or the relative 
credit to be given to him and his associates. The compilations 
to which his name is attached included the Library of Wit 
and Humor in five volumes; Library of Historical Charac- 
ters, in which he was associated with Weitenkampf and Pro- 
fessor Lamberton, originally in ten volumes, and republished 
in twelve volumes; The New Cabinet Cyclopaedia, originally 
edited by Charles Annandale and subsequently re-edited as 
to all articles on America by Dr. Spofford. 

Amongst his translations are works of Emilio Castelar, 
Bossuet's Funeral Oration on Henrietta Maria and Rousseau's 
Elysium in Switzerland. In his Book for all Readers, he 
speaks of the strong impressions which the books of Rousseau 
made upon his life. 

He was particularly strong in Americana and made good 
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use of the store of knowledge which was under his control. 
The members of the Historical Society know how wide was 
his knowledge on all questions relating to the history of our 
country. 

He was particularly interested in the history of the city 
of Washington, and on more than one occasion he delivered 
addresses which were subsequently published, and which were 
replete with valuable and interesting information concerning 
the capital city. 

The president of the Columbia Historical Society has told 
at length of Dr. Spofford's relations to that organization, of 
which he was one of the eleven founders, of whom only four 
survive him, and also of the papers, which he read before the 
Society. The character of Dr. Spofford's style cannot be 
better expressed than as it was by Mr. Justice Hagner, when 
he described him as the ' ' full man of my Lord Bacon ' ' and so 
made by extensive and retentive reading. 

Dr. Spofford's "Book for all Readers,' ' of which there have 
been several editions is a text-book for librarians; but it is 
also full of interest to every reader whether he be a librarian, 
or reader either in a public library, or of his own books at 
home. It is replete with good and practical advice ; it 
sparkles with anecdote; it is prevaded by quiet humor; and 
when one has finished reading the book he lays it down with 
the feeling that he has been both edified and entertained. 

It is not unusual to find in the writings and utterances of 
those who have had occasion to describe other people, a de- 
scription of some one else, which is equally, if not more, appli- 
cable to the writer than to the person of whom it was written 
—unconsciously of course, and therefore all the more pointed. 
I have found it so in many instances; the most perfect de- 
scriptions of the character of Senator Orville H. Piatt of 
Connecticut are his own descriptions of Senator Gore, and of 
his beloved teacher the "Master of the Gunnery." 

So also in my father's poems I have found references to his 
own father, which described the former exactly; and so it is 
with Dr. Spofford. In those interesting reminiscences which 
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appeared from his pen in the Atlantic Monthly of 1898, he 
speaks in one of them of Peter Force and his love for collect- 
ing, of his delight in Americana, of his patience in enduring 
disappointment in connection with the failure of Congress 
to provide for the completion of the American Archives. 
After referring to Mr. Force's death, and the monument 
erected to him, upon which are inscribed the words "Ameri- 
can Archives," he says— and may we not say the same of Dr. 
Spofford — "But his library and his historical works, are his 
fitting monument, and these will preserve in the future ages 
of the great republic the name of a pure and unselfish 
patriot and student." 

Since Dr. Spofford 's death, much has been written of his 
various traits of character, but upon- one of them I wish to 
dwell with some emphasis; few if any ever heard him speak 
unkindly of any one else. In a world like this, in a town 
like Washington, where so many of us are justly subject to 
criticism, for what we do and for what we leave undone, 
it is rare indeed to find any one who constantly and per- 
sistently refuses to avail himself of the many opportunities to 
find fault with his fellow men. 

With Dr. Spofford it was a rare virtue and impressed itself 
upon his friends and colleagues. One of the latter who has 
written of him as "an old fashioned librarian" in a recent 
number of the Library Journal in a somewhat critical — 
though not unkindly — spirit bears testimony to this trait 
as follows. 

"If he harbored any bitterness, if he had ever been dis- 
appointed, or rebuffed (and what man in public life has 
escaped?), he never showed it in speech or act; and in the 
six years I was with him I never heard him attack the reputa- 
tion of a public man — even when that reputation was 
notorious. This was remarkable, for a man, who had been 
closely associated with Congressmen since 1861, and must have 
had abundant opportunity to cultivate likes and dislikes of a 
positive character." 



